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scone depicts the reign of love' in the Tem- 
ple of Venus, and has for its central group 
Venus and Tannhauser. 

Returning through the American piano 
department, I found Boscowitch perspiring 
over the irrepressible quartette of Rigoletto. 
Not long did I linger here, but approaching 
the department de Francois, I was allured by 
dulcet tones to the Pleyel enclosure. Here 
I heard the admirable Theodore Bitter play 
for an hour to an immense crowd. He must 
have been in a tender mood, for all his 
pieces were played pianissimo. His touch 
is wondrously delicate, and he played his 
pieces with exquisite finish. His selections 
were Prudent's Dame des Fees, his own Sou- 
venirs de Venise, and the lovely waltz of Bo- 
rneo and Juliet. 

The foreign bands that made so gay in 
midsummer are now dispersed, but their 
brave, fiery tones linger yet in sweet mem- 
ory. During their sojourn here open air 
concerts occurred daily, and many of them 
were free. Walking in the Jardin des Tuil- 
eries one evening, between five and six, I 
was delighted by hearing the Austrian band 
that took the first prize at the grand con- 
course of bands of all nations, play some se- 
lections from Tannhauser and several deli- 
cious waltzes, closing with the national 
hymns of Franco and Austria. The lost 
week that the famous Strauss was here I 
heard him and his fiery orchestra at the 
Circle International, and really I found 
Strauss most interesting — I allude to his 
manner of leading. Ho held his violin in 
his hand, and as he became enthusiastic with 
the music, he would draw his bow, his head 
would jerk, and his body would sway, as the 
fiery tones flew out from his violin. A wild- 
er appearance I never saw. I really thought 
him mad. But such heavenly waltzes ! 
Truly the horn of Oberon was realized. It 
was difficult to keep my seat. I fancied 
myself floating about the room. Upon such 
music ono might dance up to heaven. The 
orchestra seemed to fully appreciate their 
efforts, for dining the repeat they sang aloud 
"bravo, Strauss!" The curious custom 
which Strauss has introduced of the gentle- 
men wearing their hats, and regaling them- 
selves meanwhile with cigars, gave a very 
free and oasy air to the concert. 

Last night I had a happy souvenir of New 
York, for I heard for the first time in Paris 
l'Africaine. This brilliant opera holds its 
place hero among older and better favor- 
ites, for every week it is sung once or 
twice a week. As it was on off-night, I was 
unfortnnate in not hearing Madame Sass, 
but Madame Battu has a fresher voice, if less 
passion, than Carlotta Zncchi, with whom 
this opera is associated in my mind: how- 
over, in rendering of the lullaby her voice 
expressed for more tenderness, leaving noth- 
ing to be desired. This opera, with which I 
am sq familiar, impresses me more each 
timo that I hear it with its originality, espe- 
cially the ship music and the fourth act — so 
that I wonder the critics do not call Meyer- 
beer, as well as Wagner, "cet extraordi- 
naire." The mise-en-scene was gorgeous, 
and the orohestra for surpassed that of the 
Academy of Musio at home. The tenor, Vil- 
laret, had a fine voice, but he had not the 
fire and passion requisite for a Posca de 
Gania — at least if we take our dear Mazzo- 
lani's rendering as the ideal. Nelusko, how- 
over, was splendid, and rather transcended 
my old favorite, Bellini, his face and voice 
expressing all the diablerie necessory for that 



role. The opera was, of course, sung in 
French, and as no French artist ever pro- 
nounces with any distinctness, I sadly missed 
the Italian text. 

To-day I had the pleasure of hearing the 
beautiful artist Miss Teresa Carreno play for 
an hour chez tnoi ! For the last three months 
6he has been engaged in composing, and 
from the specimens that she played to me, I 
should think that midsummer is not unfa- 
vorable to inspiration. First she played an 
exquisite bit of melody, which she modestly 
styled an etude, and which she said formed 
one of a set of six, just completed. .Another 
charmingly original piece was La Danse en 
reve—a, dreamer dancing during liis dream, 
and the awakening ; and also a brilliant fan- 
tosie upon the Africaine. 

The eminent tragedian Daniel E. Band- 
man is now in Palis. I understand that he 
is in treaty with Smith of the Lyceum, Lon- 
don, to bring out his " Narcisse." 

The talented artist Elma Mary Gove is 
here, en route for London. She has just re- 
turned from an art tour through Germany 
and Italy, which she has made partly for art- 
culture, and partly for relaxation. 

Miss 0. L. Bansom, an artist from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, passed through Paris last week, 
en route for Switzerland. Miss Bansom 
comes abroad with the expectation of re- 
maining a year or two, to study the great 
master painters. 

The beautiful prima donna Mile. Vaneri is 
now in Paris, passing her conge after her 
Italian engagements, which have extended 
into midsummer. Perhaps you may not 
know that Mile. Veneri is an excellent pian- 
ist, as well as a vocal artist. A few evenings 
ago I had the pleasure of hearing her sing, at 
the residence her mother, Madame Col- 
mache, the celebrated Invitation a la Valse oi 
Weber, which she has arranged in song form. 
The effect was very charming. * 

An revoir. 

Cecilia. 



Mk. John Francis Babnett's cantata, 
The Ancient Mariner, the success of which at 
the Birmingham Festival our readers are ac- 
quainted with, is announced to be given by 
the Philharmonic Society of Liverpool on 
September 24 The principal vocalists are 
to be Miss Edith Wynne, Madame Patey- 
Whytock, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. Patey. 
The cantata will be conducted by the com- 
poser himself. 

St. Petersburg!!.— Herr Anton Bubin- 
stein has resigned his post as director of the 
Conservatory, and also as conductor of the 
Musical Society of Eussia. He will leave 
this capital about the middle of the present 
month to commence a grand professional tour 
through Germany, France, Belgium, and 
Holland. He will first visit Leipsic. 

Odessa.— A new opera, Pietro Calabre, by 
a young composer, Conrad Jurjewitz, has 
been successfully produced. 

Operatic Novelties.— The following are 
the titles of the new operas which will, prob- 
ably, be produced in Italy during the ap- 
proaching autumn and winter: At Milan— 
Giovanni di Napoli, Petrella; Pxitiphar, Cag- 
noni; L'Isola dei Qiardini, (buffa,) Dell' Ar- 
gine; La Tombola, (buffa,) Cagnoni; Un 
Coupo d'Etat, (buffa,)Lauro.Bossi. Naples— 
Oli Avenlurieri, Broga; II Fiqliuol prodigo, 
Serrao; Didone Abandonata, Benvennti; L'- 
Exposizione universale, (buffa,) Filippi;- Mef- 



istofeh, (grand fairy opera,) Boita. Whether 
any of these works will ever be performed in 
any other place than that in which they will 
be produced may, judging from what Italian 
operatic composers have written of late years, 
fairly be doubted. 

Schwerin. — Her Kiicken has just received 
the Knight's Cross of the Franz- Joseph Order 
from the Emperor of Austria. 

French Operas transferred to the Ital- 
ian Stage. — Apropos of the understood in- 
tention of M. Bagier to bring out Auber's 
Domino Noir at the Theatre Italien, the 
Parisian journal, I! Art Musical, has the fol- 
lowing remarks: ."An eccentric idea has, it 
appears, penetrated into the brain • of a di- 
rector of the Theatre Italien. If we are to 
credit certain journals, this director has 
entered into an engagement with M. Zaf- 
fira — whose translations of French operas 
into the Italian language are far from being 
models — to adapt for the Italian stage— guess 
what work ! Le Domino Noir. And how is 
this to be accomplished? M, Auber not 
feeling disposed to write the recitatives for 
the transformation of his chef-d'oeuvre, the 
dialogue, it is said, will be simply spoken, as 
in the Opera-comique. The French comic 
opera is quite national in style. To produce 
it in another language, and on another stage 
than the French stage, without its spoken 
dialogue, would be to deprive it altogether 
of its character. The Italian opera, with 
spoken dialogue and accompanied recitative,, 
would be the gravest of errors. Those' who 
think otherwise would commingle and de- 
stroy the art of two ages. Let us leave to 
each nation its individuality; the style of the 
French Opera-comique belongs to us. Let 
us guard preciously, but not attempt tp im- 
pose on Italy, our individuality; she has her. , 
own; and the best proof that this individ- 
uality is sympathetic is that it is accepted by 
the entire world. Our comic opera, on the 
contrary, does not leave its native country, 
and when a work, by way of exception, 
passes the frontier, it is necessary to convert 
the prose of the dialogue into rhythmical 
and accompanied recitative. " 



ART MATTEES. 



Ball's statue of Edwin Forrest as " Corio- 
lanus," from all accounts, must be a fine 
work of art, judging from. the excellent no- 
tices it has received at the hands of the press 
and the genuine excitement it is creating in 
Boston. I append an admirable criticism 
from the New York Dispatch, written by one 
of the most thoroughly competent critics of 
the fine arts in the country : — 

■ ] " We confess that we are by no means emi- ' 
nently partial to Boston. It is" so insufferably 
priggish and self -conceited as a city. It i i 
so thoroughly convinced that New York has 
no taste and Philadelphia has no brains, and 
that no other city from this to that side of 
the continent is worth naming at all in such 
a connection, that we always feel gratified in 
pointing out its own short-comings. Unfor- 
tunately, we are at present obliged to com- 
pliment it. It had made up its mind to have 
a statue of Edwin Forrest. It is true that 
Edwin Forrest is no Bostonian. But his 
Boston admirers made up their minds that a 
Bostonian should carve the aforesaid statue. 
By luck, rather than wisdom, it may be pre- 
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sumed, they fastened upon Mr. Thomas Ball, 
ona of their resident artists, to chisel the 
marble. Mr. Thomas Ball has not only 
chiseled out an admirable Jikeness, but has 
given a great name to the artistic list of the 
United States — his own. Mr. Ball has essen- 
tially given the Boston public, and in some 
sort— we presume we shall not be sneered at 
by our Boston readers for saying so — the 
publio of the nation, a .work which blends 
his name with that of the greatest actor this 
country has produced, and carved the noblest 
portrait-statue which has proceeded from the 
studio of any living sculptor for the last 
quarter of a century. Had he been anything 
but a Bostonian,' we should in all' probability' 
have quadrupled that periods The portrait 
is in some sort an ideal portrait inasmuch as 
it represents Mr. Forrest in character. The 
character is one in whioh he is permanently 
identified with the history of our stage — 
being we believe the only American who has 
embodied it — that of Coriolanus. The size is 
beyond that of life — the pose is grand and 
dignified, but without much action. The 
head is slightly turned to the right, and the 
figure is armed and draped with a mantle 
which falls over the left shoulder and allows 
the display of muscular knowledge only on 
the breast, the right arm, part of the left, 
the lower portion of the left leg and foot, as 
well as the right ankle and foot. The por- 
trait is slightly, but very slightly, idealized. 
The artist -probably felt that the head of 
Forrest so closely resembled in character 
and grandeur the great Roman, that he re- 
frained from doing anything beyond some- 
what refining the outline of the jaw. But 
that it is bearded as Forrest himself is, it 
might almost pass when it has been stained 
with: age, fpr a portrait of the man, Coriola- 
nus. -We use the woi'd' advisedly, for it is 
the statue of a man. There is nothing that 
is not grandly and gravely masculine about 
it. The sculptor would seem not to have 
been so anxious to exhibit his own knowledge 
and skill of hand, as to embody the actual 
and ideal being of the great actor, and the 
greater Roman.- His success in doing-so, is 
marvelous. His intention was to represent 
the Fifth Act of the play, and more especially 
those lines — 

"'Let the Voices 
Plow Borne and harrow Italy ; I'll never 
Be Buch a gosling to obey inBtinot; but stand, 
As if a man were author of himself, 
And knew no other kin.' 

"But in our opinion he has succeeded in 
doing far more. He has created a genuine 
type of the man — his pride, his fearlessness, 
and his truth, three qualities which as dis- 
tinctively separate Edwin Forrest from the 
' men of the present, as they did Coriolanus 
from the men of his epoch. We have said 
more than enough to induce any of our 
readers who are fond of art, should they visit 
Boston, a place we by no means specially re- 
commend to their attention, to call at the Art- 
Gallery — a fairly sized store— of A- A Childs, 
in Tremont street. They will then have an 
opportunity of realizing the fact that it has 
added another to the roll of names which by 
some unaccountable perversity, it is always 
thrusting down the throat of the United 
States. This time it is a great, although 
somewhat short name — that of Ball, the 
sculptor." 

Few of our artists have as yet returned 
from their summer fastnesses, waiting, doubt- 
less for the brilliant color of the autumn 
foliage, but I fear they will be disappointed. 
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We have had so much wet weather during 
the 'past summer that the trees will not put 
on their customary rich costume. At all 
events, however, we have had many gorgeous 
sunsets, and the artists have doubtless avail- 
ed themselves of these; so that if we do not 
see the beauties of the autumn in their work, 
we can at all events count upon seeing the 
beauties of the sky. At present there is 
nothing to write about,— the studios are 
empty — the picture shops uninteresting. 

Paletta. 



■ .. ... H-^rM 

MATTERS THEATRIC. 



Madame Ristori achieved another great 
success on Friday evening of last week, when 
she appeared as Francesca da Rimini, in 
Silvio Pellico's tragedy of the same name. 
There is a rare interest surrounding this 
tragedy, a romantio halo — written in a dun- 
geon, with the author's blood, it impresses 
us with its fervor, intensity, and dramatic 
power — it is the outpouring of a burdened 
mind; the inspired child of the poet; and 
while we recoil from the harrowing details of 
the plot, we cannot but admire the indomi- 
table energy of the author. 

Pellico's "Francesca da Rimini" differs 
materially from Boker's tragedy of the same 
name, familiar to American audiences. In 
the former we are introduced to Francesca 
as the wife of Lanciotto, suffering under her 
compulsory marriage Jso the man she hated 
and despised! while her heart has been given 
to his brother Paolo. The whole action of 
the drama consists in the grief and struggles 
of Francesca under this unholy passion. 

The plot, thus simplified, is equally simple 
in the distribution of its characters. Fran- 
cesca, Lanciotto, Paolo, and Giulo (father of 
Francesca) forming the entire dramatis per- 
sonam; and such is the force and beauty of 
the execution that the interest throughout is 
intense; and in the hands of Ristori as the 
heroine, Gleoh as Lanciotto, Bozzo as Paolo, 
and Cesare Ristori as Giulo, its success on 
Friday evening was most complete. 

Ristori has achieved fewer great successes 
than she accomplished in Francesca. Her 
pathos, the true womanly horror at the guilty 
passion that absorbed her were thrilhngly 
sustained, and roused a large and decorous 
audience to a state of flattering excitement. 
Bozzo, who made his first appearance on this 
occasion, is an actor of rare talent, thorough- 
ly master of his art, and evidently trained in 
the best schools of that art. He is singularly 
natural and real, compared to the artificiality 
of the stage of the present day, and possesses 
a fire and vigor which at times is really elec- 
tric. His Paolo was a masterpiece. Glech 
played Lanciotto with great care, and, des- 
pite the disagreeableness of the part, met 
with decided applause; Giulo could not have 
fallen into more competent hands than those 



of Cesare Ristori — the whole performance 
was the perfection of earnest, conscientious 
acting. Altogether, it is devoutly to be wish- 
ed that it will not be long before the New 
York public will again have a chance to wit- 
ness "Francesca da Rimini" as performed 
by the French Theatre company. 

On Monday evening of this week Ristori 
renewed her triumph of last season in the 
arduous role of "Elizabeth." The only im- 
portant change of the cast from that of last 
season was the substitution of Bozzo for 
•Glech in the part of Essex, in which that 
gentleman fully verified the promises of ex- 
cellence given by him in Paolo. The play 
was mounted in a thoroughly artistic man- 
ner, the last scene in the third act calling 
fovth enthusiastic applause. 

As the season advances, and our citizens 
are returning from their summer haunts, the 
audiences at'the French Theatre ore increas- 
ing, and the success of the great Italian 
promises to be as great and overwhelming as 
that of last season. 

At the Broadway Theatre, Forrest has ap- 
peared during the week in what ore acknow- 
ledged to be two of his masterpieces, " Mac- 
beth," and "Jack Cade," in which he has 
been admirably supported by Mme. Ponisi, 
(especially engaged,) and the excellent stock 
company of thjs establishment. 

At the Olympic, " Rip Van Winkle" still 
lolls, rollics, drinks, and sleeps, to the de- 
light of large audiences ; after he has finish- 
ed this agreeable and money-making per- 
formance we are promised "A Midsummer 
Night's Dream," with all its richness of sce- 
nery, costume, and stage effect. 

It is almost needless to say, that at the 
New York Theatre it is next to impossible to 
get within the doors after 8 p.m. " Under 
the Gaslight" is probably one of the worst 
plays that has been written in many years, 
and why the people will persist in going to 
see it, is, to an equably balanced mind, some- 
what of a mystery. 

At the Fifth Avenue Theatre, in 24th 
street, "FraDiavolo" and "Too Much for 
Good-nature" are still being played to crowd- 
ed houses. Mr. Lefftngwell's imitation of 
"the great tragedian" is something immense. 

Banvard's Museum re-opens to-night, un- 
der the management of Mr. John de Pol, 
with an array of terpsichorean talent quite 
dazzling in its brilliancy. The vehicle em- 
ployed to introduce these beauties of the 
" light fantastic" is the "Devil's Auction," a 
sort of -second, and it is to be hoped im- 
proved, edition of the "Black Crook." 

Wallack's Theatre opened on Wednesday 
evening, as per- announcement ; but owing 
to the early hour of going to press this week 
a notice of the performance must be defer- 
red until the next issue of the Art Joubnal. 

Shugge. 



